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MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

LESSONS. 



PRAYER. THE BEATITUDES. TEMPTATION. 



By Professor Myra Reynolds, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago. 

An influence always to be reckoned with in any study of the develop- 
ment of English literature, whether as to style or theme, is the English trans- 
lation of the Bible. Great masters of style have been especially sensitive to 
the power and the beauty of Scripture phraseology, story, and symbol. 
Matthew Arnold tells us that Goethe was so constant a reader of the Bible 
that his free-thinking friends reproached him with wasting his time over it. 
Matthew Arnold himself read the Testaments, both Old and New, with such 
closeness that his own style is strongly biblical in turns of expression and in 
figures and allusions. One can hardly read Charles Lamb with full apprecia- 
tion whose own mind is not stored with the phrases and narratives of the Bible. 
Dr. Van Dyke has shown in his chapter on "The Bible in Tennyson" how 
intimately this great poet brooded over the very words of Scripture. Milton, 
Dryden, Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, Shelley, Browning, and many 
other masters of English, have owed a similar literary debt to the Bible as an 
important factor in the development of their style, whether in prose or verse. 

But our literature shows, not only how biblical phrases and figures have 
woven themselves inextricably into the very texture of our forms of speech, 
but especially how the themes and the spirit of the Bible speak themselves 
anew through the great works of human genius. In poem, satire, essay, and 
story we find the Bible thought illustrated, put into concrete shape, modern- 
ized in form and setting, but unchanged in essential significance. Through 
new channels the old truth steals insensibly into minds to which the Bible is a 
sealed book, and comes with added force and clearness to those already 
familiar with its teachings. 

The purpose of the quotations and references to be given from time to time 
in this portion of the Biblical World is to make available some of the 
many literary presentations of the central themes in each month's Bible work, 
or, at least, of such of these themes as have found fullest and most adequate 
response in literature. To the brief suggestions given here large additions 
could be made from the reading of each teacher. The value of such work 
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rests on the fact that it is always a stimulating and liberalizing influence to 
discover how life itself, or any theory about life, has presented itself to men 
and women of large intelligence and deep emotional experience. Their 
embodiment of any theme gives us first the facts of life as seen by an expert 
in the study of man, and also the theory by which he interprets these facts 
and traces them to an issue. As we follow a single thought from mind to 
mind, it gains color, point, definiteness ; it becomes rich, human, alive. We 
have not in this process forsaken the Bible for literature. The Bible has 
simply gone out through literature and found its own. What the Bible has 
itself inspired is used to bring home to men what the Bible directly teaches. 

The following quotations refer particularly to three of the themes in the 
January lessons, "Temptation," "Blessedness," "Prayer." 

I. Prayer. — In Tennyson's "Passing of Arthur" the one note of hope in 
the king's last sad words is in the passage on prayer : 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends ? 
For so the whole round earth is everyway 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

In " The Higher Pantheism " is the stanza : 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

Note how Enoch Arden, alone on "the beauteous hateful isle" would have 
died of solitude had he not 

Spoken with That which, being everywhere, 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone. 

See also the significant line in " In Memoriam " : 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayer. 

Cf. Fenelon's saying : 

The best of all prayers is to act with a pure intention, and with a continual ref- 
erence to the will of God. 

Note in Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner" (a) Part 4, st. 6. With scorn 
and envy in his heart the Mariner could not pray. (6) Love the condi- 
tion of effective prayer. 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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In Browning's " Saul " David reaches the climax of faith when he recog- 
nizes that in God is all-power and all-willingness to fulfil man's noblest aspira- 
tions of helpfulness, and that God can answer prayer even while it is being 
uttered. See also Browning's "■ The Boy and the Angel " as illustrative of the 
value of the cheerful, humble heart lifted daily to God in a song of praise. 

Note Wordsworth's prayer for the Solitary in " The Excursion," Bk. 4 : 

Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of heart. 

Also his characterization of the power of prayer : 

A stream which, from the fountain of the heart 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 
Without access of unexpected strength. 

For a beautiful symbolic story concerning prayer, see Longfellow's " San- 
dolphin." Cf. also "Milton's Prayer of Patience," by Elizabeth Howell, Sill's 
"The Fool's Prayer," and especially W. D. Howell's "Thanksgiving": 

Lord, for the erring thought 
Not into evil wrought : 
Lord, for the wicked will 
Betrayed and baffled still : 
For the heart from itself kept, 
Our thanksgiving accept. 

For ignorant hopes that were 
Broken to our blind prayer : 
For pain, death, sorrow, sent 
Unto our chastisement : 
For all loss of seeming good, 
Quicken our gratitude. 

II. The Beatitudes. — " Blessed is he to whom people go when they are in dis- 
tress. 

"Blessed is he around whom little children flock. 

" Blessed is he upon whom grateful eyes look, saying, ' Come again — I am better 
foryour coming.' 

" Blessed is he whose eye is serene ; whose voice is gentle ; whose heart is sweet ; 
whose life makes happiness." — The L. A. S. Calendar. 

For illustrations of the blessedness of the pure in heart, see Una in 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, where wild beasts and the rough satyrs combine to 
protect the pure maiden. The hapless lady in Milton's Comus is preserved 
by her own " saintly chastity " from the terrors of the wood and from the 
necromancer's charms. In Coleridge's " Christabel " all the powers in heaven 
league themselves against the beautiful enchantress who would taint Christa- 
bel's soul. The story of Parsifal in Wagner's drama is another presentation 
of the way perfect purity of mind and heart walks unscathed through evil. 
In Tennyson's " The Holy Grail " it is the maiden whose " heart is pure as 
snow " that has the first vision of the Holy Cup so long banished by sin. 
Galahad's "strength was as the strength of ten because his heart was pure," 
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and to him, likewise, was vouchsafed the vision of the cup face to face, but 
the other knights, Lancelot, Bors, and Percival, less pure in heart, caught 
but a dim and fleeting glimpse of the longed-for Holy Grail. 

" Blessed are ye when men shall persecute you," finds illustration in Quo 
Vadis. See, also, Bacon's essay " Of Adversity ": 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is the blessing of the 
New, which carrieth the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God's 

favor Certainly, virtue is, like precious odors, most fragrant when they are 

incensed, or crushed ; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity doth best 
discover virtue. 

Cf. Bryant's " Blessed are they that mourn." 

III. Temptation. — "If you aspire to be the son of consolation — if you would 
partake of the priestly gift of sympathy — if you would pour something beyond com- 
monplace consolation into a tempted heart — if you would pass through the intercourse 
of daily life with the delicate tact which never inflicts pain — you must be content to 
pay the price of the costly education. Like Him, you must suffer being tempted. — 
F. W. Robertson. 

Temptations, whether resisted or yielded to, may be converted into step- 
ping-stones to higher things. See " Ladder of St. Augustine," by Longfel- 
low. An Ill-Tempered Family, a story by Mrs. Ewing, represents a successful 
struggle against what are usually termed the minor temptations of life. Tito 
Melema, in George Eliot's Romola, is a terrible picture of the gradual deteri- 
oration of character as a result of which the man yields impulsively but 
entirely to the first sharp temptation that comes. Godfrey Cass, in Silas 
Marner, is entangled in evil through his brother's wicked schemes and his 
own habit of good-humored, careless acquiescence. Without courage to 
face the consequences of his wrong-doing, he serves as a type of lives with 
high possibilities and but moderate attainment. Andrea del Sarto, in 
Browning's poem of that name, is another illustration of a life ruined by 
temptations yielded to, and afterwards regretted, but not repented of. The 
Ancient Mariner is an illustration of a soul that sins, learns to see his sin in 
all its blackness, turns from it, and, though at the cost of terrible suffering, 
enters finally upon a deep, rich spiritual life. 



